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by assessors appointed by the Institution. The certificates were on
two levels: the Ordinary National Certificate awarded on the
results of a senior part-time course of three years, and the Higher
National Certificate awarded on the results of an advanced part-
time course to those who had already gained the first certificate and
had covered another two years work. For full-time students in
technical colleges, the Ordinary and Higher National Diplomas were
available. Within the next few years, national certificates and
diplomas were available in electrical engineering, chemistry,
building, naval architecture, textiles, and commerce. The certifi-
cate in the last-named subject is sponsored by the Royal Society of
Arts, the London Chamber of Commerce, and other bodies.
The introduction of the national certificates and diplomas has
entirely revolutionised the work done in senior technical institutes.
The student can gain a qualification approximating to a university
degree in his subject, and the standards of teaching in technical
institutions have advanced considerably.
During the last war the importance of a high standard of techni-
cal education, beginning with the evening institutes (the name by
which the evening continuation schools have been known since
1926) and extending to the senior technical colleges and the universi-
ties, was brought home to everybody. That importance has not
diminished in time of peace, and in the present production-drive
it is everywhere realised that the recovery of our pre-war economic
status is dependent, amongst other factors, upon the efficiency of
our technical training and research. A distinction is usually made
between "technical training," which applies to the work of the
evening institutes and technical schools, and "technological train-
ing," which denotes the higher study and research appropriate to the
universities and central technical institutions.
So far we have been considering the work accomplished by the
evening institutes and evening technical schools. During the same
period full-time courses of technical education were developed.
Reference has already been made in an earlier chapter to the emer-
gence of junior technical schools. As a result of the operation of
the Education Act of 1902 the majority of the organised science
schools became secondary schools. This left a gap of two or three
years between the leaving-age of the elementary school (thirteen to
fourteen) and the lowest age at which young people could be received
as apprentices (sixteen). Pupils who intended to become apprentices
did not usually enter the secondary schools, but as their earnings